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See the heedless school-boy sliding, 
Whilst the flaky showers descend ; 

Now he fallshis mother’s chiding, 
Lest he meets a fatal end. 


Civilized nations in general now agree 
to begin reckoning the new year from the 
first of January. Yet it may seem strange 
to call that a new season, when everything 
is most inactive and lifeless; when ani- 
mals are benumbed by the cold, and vege- 
tables are all dead or withered. For this 
reason, some have thought it best to begin 
the year in Spring, when the face of nature 
is really renewed. But, as this happens 
at different times in different years and 
climates, it has at length been determined 
to date the commencement of the year, as 
at present, within a few days after the 
winter-solstice, or shortest day. This al- 
ways takes place on the twenty-first of De- 


cember; and from that time the days are’ 


gradually lengthened, till the middle of 
summer ; so that the year may properly be 


saidto be now i F 
_ January is gencfiilllly the coldest month 
in this part of the world. In England, 


they seldom have much frost or snow be- 
fore it. The weather there is commonly 
either clear dry frost, or fog and snow, 
with rain now and then intermixed. In 
the Middle and Northern States, there oft- 
en falls much snow, rendering easy trav- 
elling by sleighs and sleds. Then the 
farmer takes his produce to market, and 
gets his necessary supplies from the stores : 
then the young men and women amuse 
themselves in sleigh-riding, too often to 
the poor horses’ injury. 

Nothing can be more wonderful than 
the effects of frost. To see the running 
stream stopped in its course—the lake, that 
was curled by every breeze, converted into 
a firm plain—the moist ground dried up, 
and made as hard as rock; and all this 
done by an invisible power, in the space of 
a single night, would be infinitely surpris- 
ing to one unaccustomed to the sight. 

[ Youths’ Year Book. 


WINTER IS COMING. 
“The winter is coming, saith the breeze, 
As it whispers hoarse through the forest trees.” 





**( father, it has snowed! it has snow- 
ed!” said Henry, as he drew aside the 
curtain a few mornings since, and looked 
out upon the ground eovered with a slight 
fall of snow. 

His father was amused at his earnest- 
hess, for his heart was so full, it seemed 
as ifhe had awoke to a new world of enjoy- 
ment. Henry, like other boys, is very 
fond of coasting and skating; and weeks 
since, he was seen overhauling his skates 


. 


. 


Ma 


and sled, and getting them ready for ser- 
vice. ‘This is all very well. I love dear- 
ly to see children on a clear, frosty morn- 
ing, coasting down hill, or gliding away 
upon the smooth ice, with their cheeks as 
red as crimson, and their eyes sparkling 
in the full glow of health and innocence. 
And the pleasure of such a scene is enhanc- 
ed, when the eport is conducted good na- 
turedly, without any disputing or quarrel- 
ing. Cultivate in all your spo spirit of 
mutual accommodation, and be sure you 
loan the use of your sled or-skates to the 
poor boy, whose parents are not able to 
purchase them for him. This#will be ob- 
serving the golden rule, to do to others, as 
we would wish them to do to us.— Reaper. 


+ 








Narrative. 
ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON. 


During one of the campaigns in Ger- 
many, the Emperor, in his celebrated grey 
great coat, was riding about in the envi- 
rons of Munich, attended only by two or- 
derly officers. - He met on the road a very 
pretty looking female, who by her dress, 
was evidently a vivandiere. She was 
weeping, and was leading by the hand a 
little boy about five years of age. Struck 
by the beauty of the woman and her dis- 
tress, the Emperor pulled up his horse, by 
the road side, and said: 

“What is the matter with you, my 
dear?” 

The woman not knowing the individual 
by whom she was addressed, and being 
much discomposed by grief, made no re- 
ply. The little boy, however, was more 
communicative, and he frankly answered : 

‘** My mother is crying, sir, because my 
father has beat her.” 

** Where is your father ?” 

“Close by here. He is one of the sen- 
tinels on duty with the baggage.” 

The Emperor again addressed himself 
to the woman, and inquired the name of 
her husband; but she refused to tell, be- 
ing afraid lest the Captain, as she suppos- 
ed the Emperor to be, would cause her 
husband to be punished. Napoleon, I am 
sorry to say, had but little confidence in 
the fair sex. On this occasion, his habitu- 
al suspicions returned to his mipd, and he 
said : 

‘*Malpeste! your husband has been 
beating you; you are weeping, and yet 
you are so afraid of getting him into trou- 
ble, that you will not even tell me his name. 
This is very inconsistent. May it not be, 
that you are a little in the fault yourself?” 

“Alas, Captain! he has a thousand 
good qualities, though he has one very bad 

















one; he is jealous terribly jealous, and 
when he gets into a passion, cannot restrain 
his violence.” 

“ But that is rather serious; in one of 
his fits of jealousy, he may inflict on you 
some very severe injury, perhaps kill you.” 

“And even if he did, I should not wish 
any harm to come to him, for I am sure he 
would not do it willingly. He loves me 
too well for that.” 

* And if] guess rightly, you love him.” 

“That is very natural, Captain; he is 
my lawful husband, and the father of my 
dear boy.” 

So saying, she fondly kissed her child, 
who by the way returned her caresses, 
proving his affection for his mother. Na- 
poleon was moved by this touching pic- 
ture, in spite of the heart of iron, of mar- 
ble or of adamant, which has so often 
— to him. 

" 1,” said he again, turning to the 
woman, “ whether you and your husband 
love each other or not, I do not choose 
that he should beat you—I am—I am one 
of the Emperor’s aides-de-camp, and I will 
mention the affair to his Majesty—tell me 
your husband’s name.” 

*‘If you were the Emperor himself, I 
would not tell you, for I know he would 
be punished.” 

Silly woman! all I want is to teach 
him to behave well to you, and treat you 
with the respect you deserve.” 

“That would make me very happy, 
Captain, but though he ill treats me, I 
will not get him punished.” 

The Emperor shrugged up his shoulders, 
made some remark upon female obstinacy, 
and galloped off. 

When he was out of the woman’s hear- 
ing, he said to the officers who accompa- 
nied him : 

“Well, gentleman, what do you think 
of that affectionate creature? There are 
not many such women at the Tuilleries. 
A wife like that is a treasure to her hus- 
band.” 

In the course ofa few minutes, the bag- 
gage of which the boy had spoken, came 
up. It was escorted by a company of the 
Fifty-Second. Napoleon despatched one 
of the officers who was riding with him, to 
desire. the commander of the escort to 
come to him. 

‘Have you a vivandiere in your compa- 
ny?” 

“ Yes, Sire,” replied the Captain. 

“Has she not a child?” 

“Yes, little Gentil, whom we are all 
so fond of.” 

‘*Has not this woman been beaten by 
her husband?” 

‘‘I was not aware of the circumstance 
tillsome time after the occurrence. I have 
reprimanded the man.” 

‘Ts he generally well conducted ?” 

“He is the best behaved man in the 
company. He is very jealous of his wife, 
but without reason. The woman’s con- 
duct is irreproachable.” 

“Does he know me by sight ?” 

“I cannot say, Sire—but as he has just 
arrived from Spain, I think it is probable 
he does not.” 

“« Try and ascertain whether he has ever 
seen me, and if he has not, bring him hith- 
er. Say you wish to conduct him before 
the General of the division.” 

On inquiry, it appeared that Napoleon 
had never been seen by the grenadier, who 
was a very fine looking man of about five and 
twenty. When he was conducted to Na- 
poleon, the latter said in a familiar tone : 

“What is, the reason, my lad, that you 
beat your wife? She isa young and pretty 





woman, and a better wife than you are a 
husband. Such conduct is disgraceful in 
a French grenadier.” 

**Bah, General! If women are to be 
believed, they are never in the wrong. I 
have forbidden my wife to talk to any man 
whatever,, and yet in spite of my com- 
mands, I find her constantly gossipping 
with one or other of my comrades.” 

** Now, there is your mistake. You 
want to prevent a woman from talking— 
you might as well try to turn “the course 
of the Danffbe. Take my advice; do not 
be jealous. get your wife gossip and be 
merry. If she were doing wrong, it is 
likely she would be sad instead of gay. 
Your comrades are not absolutely capu- 
chins, but I am much mistaken if they 
will not respect another man’s wife. I 
desire that you do not strike your wife 
again; and if my order be not obeyed, the 
Emperor shall hear of it. Suppose his 
Majesty were to give you a reprimand, 
what would you say then?” 

‘“‘Ma foi! General, my wife is mine, 
and I may beat her if I choose. I should 
say to the Emperor, Sire, you look to the 
enemy, and leave me to manage my wife.” 

Napoleon laughed, and said, ‘* My good 
fellow, you are now speaking to the Em- 
peror.” 

The word produced its magical effect. 
The grenadier looked confused, held down 
his head, lowered his voice, and said, 

“Oh, Sire! that quite alters the case. 
Since your Majesty commands, I of course 
obey.” 

“ That’s right. I hear an excellent 
character of your wife. Everybody speaks 
well of her. She braved my displeasure 
rather than expose you to punishment. 
Reward her by kind treatment. I promote 
you to the rank of sergeant, and when you 
arrive at Munich, apply to the Grand Mare- 
chal du Palais, and he will present you 
with four hundred francs. With that you 
may buy a sutler’s caravan, which will 
enable your wife to carry on a profitable 
business. Your son is a fine boy, and at 
some future time he shall be provided for. 
But mind, never let me hear of your beat- 
ing your wife again. If I do, you sill. 
find that I can deal hard blows as well as 
you.” 

“Ah Sire, I can never be sufficiently 
grateful for your kindness.” ® 

Two or three years after this cizeum- 
stance, the Emperor was with the aymy in 
another campaign. Napoleon, you know, 
had a wonderful power of recollecting 
the countenances of persons whom he had 
once seen. On one of his marches, he 
met and recognized the vivandiere and 
her son. He immediately rode up to her, 
saying : 

“Well, my good woman, how do you 
do? Has your husbend kept the promise 
he made to me?” 

The poor woman burst into tears, and 
threw herself at the Emperor's feet. 

*“Oh, Sire! Oh, Sire! Since my good 
star led me into the gracious presence of 
your Majesty, I have been the happiest of 
women.” 

“Then reward me by being the most 
virtuous of wives.” 

A few pieces of gold were presented with 
these words: and, as Napoleon rode off, 
the cries of vive l’Empereur, uttered amidst 
tears and sobs, by the mother and her son, 
were enthusiastically repeated by the whole 
battalion. 





The Frost saw the pretty Flower, and 
sought to marry. ‘* Wilt thou 2” said the 
Frost, and the Flower wilted. 
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THE YOUTHS 





COMPANION. 








Moral Tales. 
TRUST IN GOD AND PERSEVERE. 


“Why so sad, Ernest?” said the young 
wife to her husband, affectionately twin- 
ing her arms around his neck, and kissing 
him. 

He looked up with a sad smile, and re- 
plied: “I am almost out of heart, Mary. 
I think of all pursuits, a physician’s pro- 
fession is the worst. Here I have been 
week after week, and month after month, 
and I may soon say year after year, waiting 
for practice, yet without success. A law- 
yer may volunteer, in a celebrated case, 
and so make himself known, but a physi- 
cian must sit patiently in his office, and if 
unknown, see men, without half his ac- 
quirements, rolling in wealth, while he, 
perhaps, is starving. And it will soon 
come to that,” he added bitterly, “if I do 
not get employment.” 

An unbidden tear stole into the wife’s 
eye, but she strove to smile, and said— 

“Do not despond, Ernest; I know 
you have talents and knowledge to make 
your way as soon as you get a start, 
and depend upon it,” she said with a 
cheerful look, ‘* that will come when you 
least expect it.” 

“80 you have told me#often told me, 
but the lucky hour has wer come,” said 
her husband, despondingly. ‘* And now 
every cent of our little fortune has been 
expended, and our credit will soon be gone 
when it is found that we do not pay. 
What then is to become of us?’ 

Ernest was in a mood which the most 
sanguine sometimes experience when dis- 
appointment after disappointment has 
crushed the spirit, and the voice of hope is 
no longer heard within. His wife would 
have given way to tears, if she had been 
alone; but she felt the necessity of sus- 
taining him, and answered cheerfully, 

“ And what if every cent is gone? have 
no fear that we shall starve. God sent 
ravens to feed Elijah, and he will yet in- 
terpose for our aid. Trust in hifn, dear 
Ernest.” 

The husband felt rebuked, as he thus 
spoke, and answered less despondingly— 

** But really, Mary, this want of success 
would try the stoutest spirit. The me- 
chanic, the day-laborer, the humblest far- 
mer, is sure of his food and raiment; but 
I have spent years in study, have wasted 
years besides waiting for practice; and 
now, when all my fortune is gone, if I re- 
sort to other means of livelihood, I lose 
all that I have spent, both time and money, 
and must forever abandon the idea of pur- 
suing my profession. It is too hard!” 
and he arose and walked the room with 
rapic strides. 

His wife’ sighed and remained silent. 

But, after a moment or two, she arose, 
went up to him, and fondly encircling him 
with her arms, said: 

“Dear Ernest, you must not worry 

ourself so. You think it painful for me 
to bear poverty, I know, or you would not 
take it so hard, but a woman never re- 
gards such things when she loves. A 
crust of bread, and a log cabin would be 
preferable to me if I shared them with you, 
than a palace with any other. Butit will 
not come to this. Something within as- 
sures me that you will yet be great and 
rich. Have patience only a little while 
longer. ‘There—there is a knock at the 
door now—it may be for you.” 

As if her words had been prophetic, the 
little girl, their only servant, appeared at 
this crisis, and said the doctor was wanted 
in agreat hurry. With an exulting smile 
his wife ran for his hat, and then sat down 
with a beating heart, to await his return. 

It was almost the first summons that 
the young physician had received, though 
he had resided in the village more than a 
year. The place, too, was large and pop- 
ulous, but there resided medical men of 
large practice, and all these combined to 
put down their rival. More than once 
heretofore Ernest would have abandoned 
the field in despair, but his young wife 
cheered and encouraged him—though 
sometimes her own heart felt ready to give 
up. Mary Linwood was, indeed the great- 
est of all blessings, a good wife; she sym- 
pathized with her husband, economized to 
the utmost, and by her sanguine words, 
chased despondency from his heart. 

Hour after hour she sat there awaiting 
her husband, yet still he came rot. At 

















length darkness set in, and she began to 
feel uncasy. She was about to go to the 
door, when she heard her husband’s foot 
on the step, and hurrying out she met him 
in the hall. 

“*God bless you, Mary, for an angel as 4 
you are,” were his first words. ‘If it 
had not been for you, I should have given 
up long ago, and now my fortune is made.” 

Breathless with anxiety to hear all, yet 
not unmindful of his probably wearied con- 
dition, Mary hurried her husbayd into, the 
little sitting-room, where the tea-things 
were laid, and began to pour out the re- 
freshing beverage with a trembling hand, 
while Ernest told the history of his day’s 
absence. 

**T found,” he said, ‘I was sent for to 
old Governor Hoyston’s—the richest and 
most influential man, you know, in the 
country—and when I got there, I learnea 
to my surprise, that the Governor had 
been thrown from his carriage, and was 
thought to be dying. All the physicians 
of the town had been sent for, one after 
another, but none could aid him. In de- 
spair, his wife, without orders, had sent 
for me. I saw his only chance for life de- 
pended on a new and difficult operation, 
which none of the other physicians ever’ 
saw performed. Luckily, I had assisted 
at one when a student. I stated what I 
thought could bedone. The old Governor 
is a man of iron nerves and quick resolu- 
tion; so, when he heard the others say 
they could do nothing for him, he deter- 
mined to commit himself to myself. I 
succeeded beyond my hopes; even the oth- 
er physicians acknowledged my skill; and 
there is now nothing but care required to 
make» my patient as well as er. On 
parting, he put a roll of notes in my 
hands.” 

Mary was in tears long before her hus- 
band had finished his narrative; but her 
heart went up in thankfulness to God for 
having thus interposed just at the crisis 
when hope seemed gone. 

From that day, Ernest Linwool was a 
made man. The fame of his skilful ope- 
ration was in every man’s mouth, and by 
the aid of his patient, who now became his 
patron, he stepped at once into practice 
among the best families of the place. 
Wealth as well as reputation flowed in 
upon him; but he always attributed his 
success to his wife, whose affection, he 
said, had cheered and sustained him when 
out of heart. 

‘“There was nothing,” he would say, 
“like a faithful wife; under God, our 
weal or woe for this life depends on her. 
If she is desponding, your sanguine spirit 
catches the infection; but if she is full of 
hope and energy, her smiles will cheer you 
in the darkest hours, and enable you to 
achieve what you first thought impossibili- 
ties. Our success in this world, as well 
as our happiness, depends chiefiy on our 
wives. Leta man marry one, therefore, 
‘equal to either fortune,’ who can adorn 
his riches or brighten his poverty; and 
who, under all circumstances, wil] be truly 
his helpmeet.” 





Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT HENRY.—NO.II. 


You perceived from my story about little 
Henry, that one of his faults is a disposi- 
tion to trust too much to his own judg- 
ment, and too little to that of persons old- 
er than himself. In other words he was 
self-conceited and positive. I will give 
you another example of it, for as it isa 
fault common among little folks, some of 
my young readers may be led to detect it 
in themselves. 

One afternoon, just after tea, Henry was 
sitting by the fire with his mother, 

“Where is papa? 1 do wish he would 
come,”’ said he, for the third or fourth time. 

“Try to be patient, my little boy, papa 
will come soon, I dare say. And when he 
does come, I have a beautiful story for him 
to read to you.” ; 

** Why, isn’t he going to read to me in 
my Robinson Crusoe, as he always does,” 
asked Henry in a tone of alarm. 

“No, but you will like this story full 
as wellas you would Robinson Crusoe.” 

“Oh, I know I shan’t, I want to hear 
Robinson Crusoe,” said Henry, just ready 
to cry. 








*. But your Robinson Crusoe is in the 
house always, and you can hear it at any 


time ; Whereas the paper which contains 


this story is a borrowed one, and must be 
sent home to-morrow.” 

** But I don’t*want to hear it—oh! here 
ispapa. Are you ready to read to me now, 
Sir?” 

‘Yes, my little boy ;” said his father, 
taking Henry on his knee; ‘* where is the 
bogie” 

re isa story in this paper which I 
sh like to have you read to-night,” 
said mamma, laying the paper before him. 

Henry now began fairly to cry, but his 
mother stopped him at once. 

“My son, J wish to hear the story in 
the paper; if you do not like it, you can 

to bed.” 

o his papa began to read the story of 
Violet and Plouy, and the little snow-sis- 
ter, but he had not proceeded far, before 
he was interrupted by a loud laugh from 
Henry. Again and again the same thing 
happened. Especially was he diverted 
when he came to the point where the chil- 
dren proposed to kiss the snow-image, to 
make its lips red, and the mother pres- 
ently ‘ hea two smart little smacks.” 

At this ry laughed so long and loud 
that it was sometime before his father could 
resume his reading. Atlast the story was 
finished. 

“Is that all?’ asked Henry. 

** Yes, that is the end.” 

“Oh, please futher, read it again, do 
read it again.” 

‘* What, my son, right off now, this 
long story again.” 

** Yes, papa, oh do; I like it so much.” 

“I cannot read it again Henry, I have 
not the time.” 

Henry might perhaps have urged the 
point still more, but his mother interposed. 

‘“*No my dear,you could not hear it again, 
even if father had the time; do you re- 
member how unwilling you were to hear 
itat all, and how sure you should not like 
it?” 

Henry hung his head, and looked asham- - 
ed, but whether he is cured of thinking 
himselffiser than his mother, I do not 
know. IRENE. 
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« Biography, 








ORIGINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE. —NO. XXXVII. 
Mary of Anjon, wife of Charles Seventh. 
Born 1414—Died 1463. 

Mary of Anjou, was the daughter of 
Louis 2nd, Duke of Anjou and king of 
Naples and Jerusalem, and of Yolande of 
Arragon. She was but nine years of age 
when she was affianced to Charles of 
France, Count of Pontbieu, in the year 
1423. She was married nine years after 
at Tours. Mary was remarkable for her 
amiability, her piety, and for the resigned 
spirit with which she bore the numerous 
reverses to which her husband was sub- 
jected. She cheerfully shared his fate, 
during the fourteen years that his king- 
dom was almost entirely under the domin- 
ion of the English. She bore with pa- 
tience his love of pleasure, and never re- 
proached him with his infidelity to herself. 
Charles greatly esteemed his lovely wife, 
who did all in her power to arrest the dis- 
ortler of state affairs during the invasion of 
the English. She sacrificed her jewels, 
and indeed every valuable which she pos- 
sessed, for the subsistence of the army, and 
prevented the king who was perfectly dis- 
couraged, ‘* from retiring to Dauphine, and 
by that means delivering up all the me- 
ridional provences tothe enemy.” At this 
time, the appearance of Joan of Arc, en- 
tirely changed the fortune and credit of 
the French army. This woman was brought 
up at Doremy, a village upon the frontiers 
of Lorraine, and was occupied in tending 
her father’s sheep until the age of seven- 
teen, when she imagined that she had a 
vision Which told her that through her in- 
strumentality the Dauphin should be re- 
established on his throne. After many 
difficulties, she was at length admitted to 
the presence of Charles, who gave ear to 
her advice, provided her with a complete 
suit of armor, which she desired might be 
procured from the tomb of an old war- 
rior in the church of Saint Catharine de- 
Fierbois, and which was found in the place 
which she had described. Charles also 





supplied her with the equipage and retinue 
of a commander, and sent her to the aiq 
of Orleans. Armed with her sword and 
sainted banner, she led on the troops to 
victory ; wherever she appeared, she struck 


terror into the hearts of the English. She} 


was always successful, and through her in. 
strumentality, the king was led in triumph 
to Rheims, where he was crowned with 
great splendor. During the ceremonies 
attendant upon the occas‘on, Joan stood 
in complete armor at the side of the king, 
anc when they were concluded, she knelt 
at his feet and begged leave to return to 
her home, saying that her mission was ac. 
complished, and that God had given her 
no other command, only to raise the seige 
of Orleans, and conduct the king to Rheims, 


She was however so earnestly persuaded} 
that she continued in the service of the 
king, although she said that an inward} 


voice warned her to petreat to her quiet 
home. 

She was taken prisoner at Compicgne, 
which was besieged by the English, who 
rejoiced over her capture, as much as jf 
they had taken a city. The ungrateful 
Charles, who had been benefitted so much 
by Joan, made not the slightest effort to 
recover her from the hands of her foes; 
*“*he enjoved the fruits of her work, with- 
out bestowing one thought on her who had 
‘opened to him the road to victory. Itis 


said that Mary of Anjou, felt deep regret f 


for the fate of Joan, to whom she felt ex- 
ceedingly grateful for her devotion to the 
cause of Charles Seventh.” Joan was 
burned alive as a*sorceress by the English. 
She died with@jgreat resignation, clasping 
a crucifix to her ast, and generously 
asking glory, <i and welfare for her 
king, who had ngratefully forgotten 
her. Mary of Anjou, has often been 
blamed for not resenting the infidelities of 
her husband, but when spoken to on this 
subject, she replied, ‘‘ He is my lord, and 
has all power over my actions, but I have 
none over his.” Mary was held in the 
greatest esteem by all who knew her, and 
even her fierce and rebellious son Louis, 
would listen with respect to her counsels, 
when he would turn a deaf ear to all else, 
and her foresight and intervention on more 
than once occasion, prevented him from 
revolting against the king, who, notwith- 
standing this, finally starved himself to 
death, under the impression that his unnet- 
ural son wou'd poison him. 

From the commencement of her widow- 
hood in 1461, Mary of Anjou devoted her- 
self entirely to the practices of religion, 
and died aged 49, in the year 1468, at the 
Abbey des-Chattelliers, in Poitou, on her 
return from a pilgrimage which she had 
made to Saint Jacques in Gallicia. Her 
body was convey Saint Denis. Mary 
was the mother twelve children, four 
sons, and eight daughters. After the 
death of Charles 7th, Mary resided at 
Bourges ; “‘ she founded twelve chapels, in 
which she established twelve priests who 
every hour in the day, recited prayers for 
the unfaithful husband, who hsd rendered 
her life a series of sacrifices, and herself a 
model of resignation.” EstTELLe. 





Denevolence. 





A TOUCHING SCENE. 

A French paper says—Lucille Romee, 
pretty little girl, with blue and fair hair, 
poorly, but neatly clothed, was brought be- 
fore the Sixth Court of Correction, under 
the charge of vagrancy. 

“Does any one claim you?” said the 
magistrate. 

“Ah, my good sir,” she replied, ‘I have 
no longer any friends; my father and 
mother are dead. I have only my brother 
James, but he is as young aslam. 0 
dear! what could he do for me ?” 

“ The court must send you to the house 
of correction.” 

“Here I am, sister. Here Iam; 40 
not fear,” cried a childish voice from the 
other end of the court. And at the same 
instant, a little boy with a sprightly coun 
tenance started forth from the midst of the 
crowd, and stood before the magistrate. 

** Who are you ?” said he. . 

“James Romee, the brother of this 
poor little girl.’’ 

* Your age ?” 

‘* Thirteen.” 

** And what do you want?” 
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“I come to claim Lucille.” 

‘** But have you, then, the means of pro- 
viding for her?” 

“ Yesterday I had not, but now I have. 
Don’t be afraid, Lucille.” 

Lucille. “Oh! how good you are, 
James !” 

Magistrate, to James. ‘“ But let us 
see, my boy; the court is disposed to do 
all it can fur your sister. However, you 
must give us some explanation.” 

James. “Just a fortnight ago, mp 
mother died of a bad cough, for it was 
very cold at home. We were in great 
trouble. Then I said to myself, I will be- 
come an artisan, and when I know a good 
trade, I will support my sister. I went an 
apprentice toa brush-maker. Every day 
I used to carry her half my dinner, and at 
night I took her secretly to my room, and 
she slept in my bed, while I slept on the 
floor, wra up in my blouse. But it 
appeared th@ little thing had not enough 
to eat, for one day she unfortunately begg- 
ed on the Boulevard. When I heard she 
was taken up, I said to myself, Come, my 
boy, things cannot last so; you must find 
something better. I very much wished to 
become an artisan, but at last I decided 
to look for a place; and I have founda 
very good one, where I am lodged, fed, 
and clothed, and have twenty francs a 
month. I have also found a good woman, 
who for these twenty francs will take care 
of Lucille, and teach her needlework ; I 
claim my sister.” 

L., clasping her hands, ‘‘ O, how good 
you are, James ?” 

Mag.,to James. ‘¢ My boy, your conduct 
is very honorable. The court encourages 
you to persev this course, and you 
will prosper. 

The court then decided to render up Lu- 
cille to James, and she was going from the 
bar to join her brother, when the magis- 
trate, smiling, said, ‘“‘ You cannot be set 
at liberty until to-morrow.” 

J. “Never mind, Lucille, I will come 
and fetch you early to-morrow.” 

To the Magistrate: “‘I may kiss her, 
may I not, sir?’ He then threw himself 
into the arms of his sister, and both wept 
warm tears of affection. 

















Religion. 





SAVED BY A WORD. 

In the gracious revival which we attend- 
ed at Hartsville, last week, there was a 
most interesting little girl, daughter of 
John Seay, and grand-daughter of S. De- 
bow, Esq.,—converted and added to the 
church, whose salvation may, so far as the 
instrumental cause is regarded, be attribu- 
ted mainly, to ome sentence from the pen of 
her dying mother. A few minutes before 
the mother breathed her last, she called 
for paper, pen and ink; and with her 
tremulous, dying hand, wrote the following 
solemn request : 

“ My daughter, remember thy Creator 
in the days of thy youth.” 

How thoughtful the departed mother! 
And with what power does she yet speak ! 
Though the daughter was, at the death of 
her mother, but a few days old, yet these 
solemn words were carefully preserved ; 
andas soon as the child could appreciate 
them, were shown her by her pious grand- 
mother; and as might have been expected, 
had the desired effect on her tender heart: 
her eyes ran full of tears, as her young heart 
ran over with filial emotion. She obeyed 
the instruffibn written by the pale, blood- 
less hand of her mother; she remembered 
her Creator in the days of her early youth; 
(she is, probably, about twelve years old,) 
and we saw her, with a countenancz beam- 
ing with light and love, approach the sa- 
cred altar, and in connection with nearly a 
score of others—inostly young persons— 
by receiving the ordinance of baptism, ded- 
icated herself to God. Yes, she remem- 
bered God,—sought early, and found him, 
—even “in the days of her youth.” 

How emphatically may it be said of this 
sainted mother, that she, ** being dead, yet 
Speaketh.” This was all that she could 
do towards ‘training up her child in the 
way it should go.’ But God requires no 
more of us than we can do ;—this done,— 
done in good faith,—and we may die satis- 
fied, that God will be “faithful to his 
promises.” 

Oh, what a lesson to mothers! Moth- 
ers, whether you live to see your children 


her wishes, in reference to her child. Then 
might it not be a happy pre@™mion in a 
pious mother, to place a copy e Bible, 


| is faith in Jesus Christ?’ came igito her 





saved or not, you may be the means of 
saving them. If they cannot appreciate 
your faltering words, you may, with your 
trembling pen, leave to them, in the hands 
of some faithful friend, a salutary word. 
Every mother, whether living or dying, 
should think of her, children; and if she 
can think at all, she will think of them; 
but every mother may not be able, in the 
last moments of dissolving nature, to pen 


or of some other valuable book, in the 
hands of each of her children, or some 
friend, as a keep-sake, with some such ad- 
monition as the one recorded above, to be 
read when she is gone !—Banner of Peace. 


Sabbath Schoo 


FRUITS OF THE CATECHISM. 


A minister giving an account in the 
Presbyterian, of a revival among his peo- 
ple says: 

During this work of grace we have seen 
more than ever the value of our catechism, 
not merely in the liggpin which they are 
so generally regarded} that of communi- 
cating and establishing sound theoretical 
views of Divine truth, but as the means 
of leading inquiring souls to the Lamb of 
God.® In giving instruction at the meeting 
of inquiry, Ihave frequently dwelt upon 
the answers relating to the offices of Christ, 
effectual calling, justification, repentance, 
faith in Jesus Christ, &&c. Some exceed- 
ingly interesting facts have shown that they 
contain just the instruction which a sinner 
needs who is asking, ‘‘ What must I do 
to be saved? A young lady who had 
been for along time in an anxious state 
of mind, called upon me for spiritual coun- 
sel. After. a long conversation she left, 
apparently in the same state of mind as 
when she came, in darkness and distress. 
While walking homeward, endeavoring to 
solve the great inquiry by reflecting on va- 
rious passages of Scripture, which had 
been repeated to her, theganswer to the 
question in the Shorter Caf€thism, ‘‘ What 




















mind. ‘ Faith in Jesus Christ, is a sav- 
ing grace by which we receive and rest 
upon him alone for salvation, as he is 
offered to usin the gospel.” It was the 
very form of truth that she needed, and al- 
most in a moment, the cloud was removed 
from her darkened soul, and she had peace 
in believing. 








Morality. 
A WORD TO BOYS. 


Now, boys, we are going to give youa 
bit of advice, and we want to talk with you 
as if you were all our brothers, (whata 
young army we should have,) and we wish 
you to give attention, till the lecture is 
done, and we dismiss you with a benedic- 
tion. 

We want to talk to you about your 
evenings; where do you spend them? how 
do you spend them? are you in the streets? 
are you at the theatf€ or the ball-room? 
are you meeting each other at corners of 
lanes and alleys, or by the doors of coun- 
try shops, and there indulging in conver- 
sation far from instructive, or using coarse 
and sinful language? Or are you in your 
pleasant homes, sitting by cheerful fire- 
sides, intently engaged in reading some 
instructive volume, which a master mind 
has prepared for the purpose of benefitting 
his fellows? 

If the former, we almost despair of your 
becoming tolerable men, or useful citizens ; 
if the latter, you may be pursuing the up- 
ward path to usefulness, honor and fame. 

Precious hours are these evenings that 
you are thoughtlessly wasting they are 
fast fleeting, and never will they return 
again. How that inquiring mind might 
be strengthened by the discipline of con- 
nected study planted by a judicious parent 
or teacher. 

Think of it, boys. What if you have a 
deficient education ; go to work and study. 
A college will not make you students, or 
men of sturdy intellect. Make yourselves! 
You can do it—you alone have the power. 

Determine that you will be known, that 
your influence shall be felt, and it shall 











be unto you even as you will. Discipline 


your minds, learn something every evening. 
Fix some historical fact upon your memo- 
ry—solve some problem in mathematics— 
learn the boundary of some State or coun- 
try; get by heart one rule of grammar, or 
study thoroughly a few definitions; only 
persevere, and you will soon be astonish- 
ed at your success. Such exercise will 
strengthen your memory, invigorate your 
intellect, open new and delightfnl fields of 
thought, and give your imagination the 
right kind of food, healthy and agreeable. 








Parental. 











MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Child. Mother, what does ‘ blessed” 
mean in’ the verse where it says, ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive?” 

Mother. The word,blessed,means happy. 

C. I suppose the verse then means, that 
we are happier when we give to others, 
than when they give to us. 

M. That is correct, my son. This was 
one of the precious sayings of Jesus, which 
the disciples treasured up in their memory. 
It was like all his other sayings, full of 
meaning, and full of truth. 

C. 1 should like to understand it better 
thanI do. It seems to me that I am hap- 
pier when I receive than when I give away. 
I always like to give at the Sunday School 
Concert, but I do it because the rest do. 
I would not like to be singular. 

M. When you do good from such a 
motive, you need not expect to be blessed. 
People give with very different feelings. 
Some give for the sake of being praised ; 
oO give, because they expect benefits in 
retu They have their reward. They 
have just what they seek—the praise of 
men—and benefits in return. Others will 
giye to the suffering who chance to come 
in their way, because their feelings of com- 
passion urge them to do it. Such persons 
feel a good degree of pleasure in relieving 
the wants of others. Perhaps even great- 
er than they would in having their own 
wants relieved. 

C. Was this what Jesus meant, mother? 

M. He meant more than that, my son. 
The highest kind of happiness arises from 
the most enlarged benevolence—benevo- 
lence which forgets self in the duties of 
kindness. It is felt when doing good to 
others because we love them, and because 
we love the God that made them, and the 
Saviour that died for them. True love to 
our fellow beings leads us to feed the hun- 
gry, to clothe the naked, to relieve the 
oppressed, to instruct the ignorant, to for- 
give injuries, to be kind to enemies, and 
it looks beyond the present life, and seeks 
the well being of man throughout his 
whole existence. Such love makes men 
willing to leave their homes, and spend 
their lives among the poor heathen, to tell 
them of the way of salvation. The only 
perfect example of such benevolence was 
the Saviour himself. And when He said 
to His disciples, ‘‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive,” He spoke from ex- 


perience. I was glad to hear you say 
that you wanted to understand this 
subject. Become Christ-like in your dis- 


position, and you will know the blessedness 
of giving in your own experience.—Cong. 





Natural §istorp. 
PANTHERS AND LEOPARDS. 

It is related of a female leopard, now or 
late kept in the Tower of London, that 
she has a particular fancy for destroying 
parasols, umbrellas, muffs, hats, &c., when 
ever she can reach them, seizing and rend- 
ing them to pieces ina moment. In the 
course of five years, she ruined hundreds 
of such articles, before the owners sus- 
pected her intention. The Jaguar is said 
to be fond of fish. It attracts them to the 
surface of the water, by scattering its spit- 
tle as bait, and then knocks them out on 
dry land with its paw. Almost all these 
animals can be tamed, if taken young, but 
are treacherous, and often unexpectedly, 
exhibit their natural ferocity. Panthers 
are especially cunning and playful. <A 
tame panther, which was kept at a trading 
post on the western coast of Africa, was so 
docile that its care was intrusted to a small 
boy. One day finding its little keeper sit- 
ting on a step fast asleep, it lifted its paw 
and knocked the boy down, and then stood 








wagging its tail, as if enjoying the mischief 
it had done. On one occasion, as an old 
woman was sweeping with a short broom, 
which brought her nearly down on all fours, 
the panther, who was hidden near, sudden- 
ly jumped upon her back, where he stood 
in triumph. The poor old woman scream- 
ed in terror—the other servants ran away, 
and the panther highly enjoyed the com- 
motion he had created, until his master 
came and released the terrified sweeper. 
Any woman might be excused, we think, 


; i in such a case 
& er panther, t "Of his' master, 
was stPOngly suspect stealing poultry. 


The master chained him up, and the poul- 
try still disappeared. This fact the mas- 
ter regarded as proof of the innocence of 
his pet, but one day thinking he saw a 
glimpse of feathers in the panther’s house, 
he was led to watch. He saw the cunning 
creature place bits of bread, potato and 
other bait about his door, and then retire 
into his kennel. The fowls came, attract- 
ed by this bait, and the panther managed 
to secure three of them, which he took 
into the kennel and devoured. The tiger, 
when tamed, or partially tamed, has been 
known to perform the same feat. It isa 
very interesting study to observe the in- 
stinct of animals, and to watch what would 
appear in them to amount almost to rea- 
soning powers. ‘They appear occasionally 
almost to -change ee atures in purguit 
of their prey, or in tommodation to their 
situation. Having mentioned how the Ja- 
guar catches fish, we will give an account 
from an English writer, of certain piscatory 
cats: 

‘*There is a propensity belonging to 
common house-cats, that is very remarka- 
ble; I mean their violent fondness for fish, 
which appears to be their most favorite 
food; and yet nature in this instance seems 
to have planted in them an appetite that 
unassisted, they know not how to gratify ; 
for, of all quadrupeds, cats are the least 
disposed towards water, and will not, when 
they can avoid it, deign to wet a foot, much 
less to plunge into that element. Mr. 
Leonard, a very intelligent friend of mine, 
saw a cat catch a trout by darting upon it 
in a deep clear water, at the mill at Wea- 
ford, near Lichfield. The cat belonged to 
Mr. Stanley, who had often seen her catch 
fish in the same manner in summer, when 
the mill-pool was drawn so low that the 
fish could be seen. I have heard of other 
cats taking fish in shallow water, as they 
stood on the bank. This seems to be a 
natural method of taking their prey, usually 
lost by domestication, though they will re- 
tain a strong relish for fish. The Rev. W. 
Bingley mentions another instance of a 
cat freely taking the water, related by his 
friend, Mr. Bill of Christ Church. When 
he lived®at Wallington, near Carshalton, 
in Surrey, he had a cat that was often 
known to plunge, without hesitation, into 
the river Wandle, and swim over to an 
island at a little distance from the bank. 
To this there could be no.other indutement 
than the fish which she might catch on the 
passage, or the vermin that the island af- 
forded. These are curious instances: but 
the following, which may be depended on 
asa fact, is still more remarkable. At 
Caverton Mill, in Roxburghshire, a beauti- 
ful spot upon the Kale Water, there was 
a favorite cat domesticated in the dwelling 
house, which stood at two or three hun- 
dred yards from the mill. When the mill- 
work ceased, the water as usual stopped 
at the dam-head, and the dam consequent- 
ly ran gradually more shallow, often leav- 
ing trout, which had ascended when it 
was full, to struggle back with difficulty 
to the parent stream ; and so well acquaint- 
ed had Puss become with this circum- 
stance, and so fond was Puss of fish, the 
moment she heard the noise of the mill- 
clapper cease, she used to scamper off to 
the dam, and, up to her belly in the water, 
continued to catch fish like an otter. It 
would not be easy to cite a more curious 
case of animal instinct approaching to rea- 
son, and overcoming the usual habits of the 
species.” — The Mentor. 








A Goon Doac.—A large watch dog, be- 
longing to Livingston & Fargo’s Express 
Office, Cleveland, chased a runaway horse, 
caught the lines in his teeth, threw the 
horse on his knees, and held him until se- 
cured. He then retired without waiting 
for the thanks of the crowd.— Albany Ev. 
Journal. 
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Editorial. 7 
CHRIST BLESSING LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN. 


A number of years ago, a teacher in a Sab- 
bath school in Boston, had a little boy in 
his class, with whom he was much pleased, 
and he gave him a picture, representing Christ 
blessing little children. The picture is as 
large us the Youth’s Companion, and the little 
boy’s father was so pleased with it, that he had 





been hanginggin his parlor til)-thiasédjame. In 


for a steamer landing, and was stopped half- 
way, the cabman taking the advantage of his 
ability to eject the passenger from the vehicle, 
and demanding $5 for his half-way passage. 
The man demurred. The cabman called to 
his assistance a fellow-ruffian, the stranger 
was knocked down, and was compelled to pay 
the $5 charged by his driver, and $5 addition- 
al to the driver's accomplice in his villainy. 
The man did not stop there, but reached them 
through the courts ; the consequence was, the 
sentence of Thomas Fitzgerald, the cabman, 


and Livingston Sheldon, his accomplice, for 


it put into a handsome gilt frame, and it has o highway robbery, state prison ten years, 


the meanwhile, little boy pe cen t 
man—has spent séveral years in Europe, and 
has returned to his native countfy to teach 
others. 

But the picture is as true and as beautiful 
as ever. Let me describe it. There sits the 
Saviopr, dressed in flowing robes—his coun- 
tenance beaming with intelligence and love. 
On his left hand, stands a little boy leaning on 
his knee, with the Saviour’s arm affectionately 
embracing him. ‘lhis seems like the personi- 
fication of love. Next is another little boy, 
kneeling between the Saviour’s knees, with his 
hands lifted up in the attitude of supplication. 
This seems like the representation of prayer. 
@n the right of the Saviour, leaning on his 
knee, is another little boy, looking earnestly 
in the Saviour’s face. This seems to represent 

_ faith, “ looking u sus.” But the most in- 
* teresting object i rth little boy, at some 
distance in front of the Saviour, coming to- 
wards him, with his head bowed down, and 
his little hands folded, and wiping his eyes— 
he is evidently sorrowful and weeping, and the 
Saviour is holding out his right hand towards 
him, apparently more interestedgin him than 
the others. This isa true picture of repentance, 
and of the favor with which the Saviour al- 
ways regards those who are sorry for their 
sins. 

We wish all our young readers could see 
this picture. It isa correct representation of 
the feelings which constitute the Christian. 
Repentance for sin—Faith in the Saviour— 
Prayer for spiritual blessings—and Love to- 
wards the greatest and best of Beings. How 
easy and how happy it is to feel thus—and 
what great and precious promises are made to 
all those who thus commit themselves to Christ, 
and endure to the end in serving him. “All 
things work together for good,” to those who 
love God, and in a future world, there is “a far 
more, exceeding and eternal weight of glory,” 
reserved for them. 

EE 
CAN PRAY, AND CANNOT PRAY. 

Ata prayer meeting in Boston a few days 
ago, a brother stated that he had heard from a 
town at a distance, that two young men, griev- 
ed at the low state of Religion around them, 
agreed to make seven persons, the most hope- 
less in the congregation, special subjects of 
prayer; which they did, and it was not long be- 
fore: six of the seven were hopefully converted, 
and a pleasing Revival followed. 

Another case was mentioned, in which a 
young man who had been in Boston some tine, 
returned home sick; he was conversed with 
on religiou’ subjects, and exhorted to pray for 
salvation and preparation for death. To this 
he objected, saying, “I cannot pray.” When 
advised to take encouragement from the case 

of the thief on the Cross. 0, said he, “I have 
grieved the Spirit. I cannot pray—I cannot 
pray,” and soon died in that state of mind. 
Probably when under conviction of sin, he had 
resisted the Holy Spirit, and it had left him 
forever. What a solemn warning. 
EE 

TAKE CARE, BOYS. 

Accidents from coasting upon the Common.— 
On Wednesday forenoon, Mrs. Reed, an elder- 
ly lady, of Roxbury, was knocked down and 
badly hurt by the sled of a boy coasting. She 
was carried into Dr. Holmes’s office, in Mont- 
gomery place, and from thence to the house of 
a relative in W. Cedar street, by officer Eaton. 
A boy named John Gray, was knocked down 
and badly cut in the head by the sled of anoth- 
er boy who was coasting. A boy while coast- 
ing ran against the iron fence on Tremont St., 
and received some internal injuries.— Tyaveller. 





A Severe, but a Just Sentence.—Sometime 
last summer, a stranger in Buffalo, took a cab 





highway robbery, state prison ten years.—Cour. 
_— 


LETTER T0 THE EDITOR. 


Orland, Dec. 20, 1850. 

Mr. Willis,—Dear Sir—My father was in 
Boston last December, and sent me the Youth’s 
Companion as a New Years’ present. I am 
very much pleased with your interesting paper, 
and am not willing to be deprived of it the 
coming year. Mother likes it too, and has 
kindly given me a dollar, which I enclose in 
this, to pay for another year. I have a little 
sister, five years old, and she likes to hear me 
read from the Companion, and she begins to 
read in it too. I hope your paper interests 
other children as much as it does sister and me. 

Respectfully yours, Eyury F. Sparks. 








THE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

The silent influence of the religious news- 
paper in the family, and through 10,000 fami- 
lies, on the heart of the great community, is 
briefly stated by a writer unknown to us, in 
the following paragraph. “A large portion 
of our best moral impressions and sentiments, 
have been suggested, reiterated, and ned 
onthe mind by the family press. The pulpit 
does much ; parental instruction in many cases 
does much ; but the press is, in the day, neces- 
sary to both. Let any reader of a well con- 
ducted family pages open its paper, and con- 
sider thoughtfully its contents. These are in 
a single number sometimes from 150 to 200 
separate and distinct articles, each’one convey- 
ing en idea, a fact, or a sentiment, and stated 
or illustrated so as to produce an effect, in en- 
laging the reader’s store of knowledge, or giv- 
Ing a right direction to thought, feeling or ac- 
tion. Must not all this have its influence, 
and in the aggregate a mighty influence upon 
the reader? No reflecting man carfail to see 
that the fifty-two visits in a year of a carefully 
conducted paper, intelligent, correct, elevated 
in its moral tone, and withal interesting in its 
contents, must exert a great and blessed in- 
fluence upon domestic life. Children grow- 
ing up under such influences, are far more 
likely to be intelligent, correct in their opin- 
ions and morals, ahd better prepared for the ac- 
tive duties of life, than they could possibly 
have been without it.”—British Banner. 

_—s— 


A FRENCH LOVE STORY. 


A marriage has just taken place at the hos- 
pital of the Saltpetriere, Paris, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances :—A young cabinet ma- 
ker, of the Faubourg St. Antoine, having made 
the acquaintance of a young workwoman, pro- 
posed marriage, but on the mother being ap- 
plied to,she expressed her disapproval. The 
young man, in order to overcome the mother’s 
scruples, set off for Liege, where she lived. 
During his absence, one of his comrades, from 
what motive is not known, assurred the girl 
that her lover would probably never return. 
At this news, the poor girl was at once taken 
ill, and becoming delirious, was removed to 
the Hospital Beaujon. In one of her fits she 
rushed against a pillar, and seriously injured 
the vertebral column. She was then removed 
to the Salpetriere, under the supposition of 
mental alienation. By dint of care her life was 
saved, but she will always remain paralytic. 
At this period, the lover returned with the 
mother’s consent to the marriage. ‘Though 
dreadfully shocked at what had occurred to the 
young woman, he declared himself determined 
to carry out his original intention. All the 
necessary formalities were quickly got through, 
and the ceremony has just been performed by 
the chaplain of the hospital, in presence of the 
Mayor of the 6th arrondissement, who taking 
into consideration the young man’s devoted- 
ness, declared his willingness to attend. 

_——_ 


“WHAT ARE BIRDS GOOD FOR” 


_ The American Agriculturist for December, 
in answer to this inquiry, relates the following 
anecdote :— . 

“In connection with this subject, we will 
give an anecdote related to us last winter by 
Gov. Aiken of South Carolina, of the rice birds, 
These little creatures gather around the rice 
fields at harvest tine in countless myriads, 
and of course consume considerable grain, 
Some years ago it was determined to make 
war upon them, and drive them out of the coun- 
try, and the measure was in some degree suc- 








cessful, so far as getting rid of the birds. 
‘What are birds good for?” the rice planter 
soon found out; for with the decrease of the 
birds, the worms increased so rapidly that, in- 
stead of a few scattering seeds to fved the birds, 
the whole crop was demanded to fill the insa- 
tiable maw of the army that came to consume 
every young shoot as fast as they sprung from 
the ground. Most undoubtedly the birds were 
invited back again with a hearty welcome. 
Rice cannot be cultivated without their as- 
sistance.” . 
ee —— 


EARLY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


T 1] thought it very unfair, to influenc 
a ch mind by inculcating any opinions 
before if should come to years of discretion, 
and be able to choose for itself. ‘I showed him 
my garden,’ says Coleridge, ‘and told him it 
was my botanical garden. ‘ How so,’ said he, 
‘it is covered with weeds.’ ‘O,’ I replied, 
‘that is because it has not yet come to its age 
of discretion and choice. The weeds, you 
seeg™ave taken the liberty to grow, and I 
thought it unfair in me to prejudice the soil 
towards roses and strawberries.’ 

The celebrated Dr. Dwight thus speaks of 
the importance of early religious training :— 
‘The great truths of religion should be taught 
so early, that the mind should never remem- 
ber when it began to learn, or when it was 
without this knowledge. Whenever it turnsa 
retrospective view upon the preceding periods 
of its existence, these truths should always 
seem to have b@in its possession; to have 
the character ofnnate principles; to have 
been inwoven in its nature, and to constitute a 
part of all its current thinking.’ —F.C. Almanac. 

——~—_—. 


THE TRIAL OF MR. TONGUE. 


Mr. Tongue was charged with being “an 
unruly evil, full of deadly poison,” and in 
proof of the charge, the law book was produc- 
ed, and a passage cited from James 3: 8. The 
defendent replied, that if it were not for Mr. 
Heart, who lived a little way below him, he 
should be as innocent as Mr. Nose, or the 
Messrs. Eyes, and in support of his position, he 
cited a passage from the same law book, Mat- 
thew 15: 18. 

The Court decided that the defence was a 
sound one, and that nothing really good could 
be expected from Mr. Tongue until a radical 
change should take place in his neighbor Heart. 

If our young readers approve of this deci- 
sion, we advise them to have the Mr. Heart 
that lives nearest to them set right as soon as 
possible, as it will make all the difference in the 
world with the whole neighborhood. 


——-——_. 


@. 
» MY CHILDREN STILL, 


A young preacher recently called upon an 
eminent divine, and in the course of conversa- 
tion, asked him how many children he had. 

“ Four, sir,” was the reply. 

At the supper table, the visitor perceived 
two beautiful children seated by the side of the 
mother. ‘Turning to the divine, he said, “I 
thought you had four children, sir: where are 
the other two?” 

Lifting his eyes, the holy man of God point- 
ed upwards, while a sweet smile broke over his 
countenance. “They are in heaven,” he re- 
plied, slowly and calmly, “ yet my children still 
—not dead, but gone before.” 

a 


WHICH IS THE FOOL. 


A gentleman in the habit of occasionally 
using intoxicating drinks, took up an able 
temperance address, and sat down in his fami- 
ly to peruse it. He read it through, without 
saying a word, when he exclaimed:—* The 
man is a fool, or I am!” He then read it 
again, and when again he had finished it, a 
second time he exclaimed, “‘I'his man is a fool, 
orlam!” A third time he read it with still 
greater care. “I am the fool!” and never tas- 
ted a drop of ardegt spirit afterwards. 

——_——_ 
“SAID” AND “ DONE.” 

Once upon a time, on a Sunday afternoon, a 
lad was so lazy in his movements, that he did 
not get to the church door, till the congrega- 
tion were coming out; and he said to the first 
man he met—* What! is itall done?’ “No,” 
said the man ; “ It is all said, but I’m thinking 
it will be a long time before it will be all done !” 

eae 


THE CHILD AND THE SABBATH SOHOOL. 


Grace transforms the child’s nature into an- 
gel purity ; so the instrumentality of the Sab- 
bath school transplants the child from the 
world into the Church. Let us love the child 
and the Sabbath school—for the one is made to 
resemblggmgels by the church-compelling in- 
fluences of the other. 

—--0——_ 


MORE CANDOR 1HAN COURTESY. 


A female fashionable visitor, thus addressed 
a little girl:—*How are you, my dear?” 
“ Very well, [thank you,” she replied. The 
visitor then added, “ Now, my dear, you should 
ask me how I am.” ‘The child simply and 
honestly replied, “1 don’t want to know.” 

_—————. 

The vaiue of the whole world is but a dollar. 

It only contains four quarters ! 


‘ The sky was clear, the bre 








Prayer Reconciten to Gop’s Wiu1..— 
‘How does your ladyship, said the famous 
Lord Bolingbroke to lady Huntingdon, ‘ re. 
concile prayer to God for particular. blessings 
with absolute resignation to the Divine will ’ 

‘Very easily,’ answered she, ‘just as if | 
was to offer a petition to a monarch, of whose 
kindness and wi: dom I have the highest opin- 
ion. In such a case, my language would be: 
I wish you to bestow on me such a favor; but 
your majesty knows better than I how far it 
would be agreeable to you, or right in itself to 
grant my desire: I therefore content myself 
with humbly presenting my petition, and leave 
the event of it entirely to you.’ 

O—-— 
_ You can never teach humility, or tell what it 
is, unless you practice it yourselves. 











ORIGINAL. 
THE SAILOR BOY’S RETURN. 


as fair, 
And mild and pure: was th@@ammer air: 
When lightly o’er the bright blue wave, 
Bounded the gallant ship, and brave. 


At length, the long-wished shore in sight, 
Each throbbing heart and .tace so bright, 
And thoughts of home and all things deary 
Pass through each mind as home they near. 


One sailor boy with beaming eye, 

Looks forth, as to his home they nigh ; 

A tear rolls down his sun-burnt cheek, 
As thoughts came fast—he cannot speak. 


At last hjs voice through impulse broken, 
As friends on shore impatient beckon, 

“ My friends, my home, my native land, 
They bid me welcome to their band.” 


And wildly to the shore he sprang, 
And his welcome voice so joyous rang ; 
He clasps each handso wild with joy, 
As they welcome back the ‘ sailor boy.’ 
His father kind, his mo ear, 
His brother, sister, all a ere. 
Tl] ne’er again go o’er the stormy sea, 
But stay, dear friends and home, with thee. 
JEANNIE, 
TO A LITTLE GIRL, MISS EMMA R-. 
Written for the Olive Branch, by Mrs. M. A. 
Denison. 
To little blue-eyed Emma, 
I now address my song; 
And promise in the first place 
It shan’t be very long. 


I hope that she will ever 
Be gentle, good and,kind, 
And keep all naughty actions 
From the temple of her mind. 


I know she is at present 
A winsome, happy child, 

I trust she’ll strive to cherish 
A temper sweetand mild. 


I hope she’ll listen gently 
To what her parents say, 

And bless some heart with kindly deeds, 
With every coming day. 


Then will she be beloved, 
Joyous and®gay the while, 
Then God will Jook upon her 
With His own holy smile. 
au 


THE STEP DAUGHTER. 


She is not mine, and to my heart 
Perhaps she is Jess dear 

Than those who of my life are part— 
This is the sin | fear: 

And ever in the dread to err 
By loving those the best, 

More gentle have [ been to her, 
Perhaps, than all the rest. 





Has any little fault occurred 
That may rebuke demand? 

Ere I canspeak a hasty word, 
Or lift a chiding hand, 

An angel’s voice come flitting by, 
With look so sad and mild— 

A voice floats softly from the sky— 
* Would’st harm my or child!’ 

No! witness thou and al ve! 
I'llcherish her as mine, 

Or may I lose her father’s love— 
A love that once was thine! 

—o0—_— 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


Fain, O my child, I’d have thee know 

- The God whom angels love, 

And teach thee feeble strains below, 
Akin to theirs above. 


Oh! when thy lisping tongue shall read 
Of truth’s divinely sweet, 

Mayst thou, a little child indeed, 
Sit down at Jesus’ feet! 


I'll move thine ear—I’!] point thine eye, 
Buc, oh! the inward part! 

Great God the Spirit! hear the sigh 
That trembles through my heart. 


Break with thy vital beam benign, 
O’er all the mental will; 

Bright o’erthe human chaos shine, 
And sanctify my child! 
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